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PUBLISHED BY THE “COMICS” CAMPAIGN COUNCIL 


@ My reasons for writing this pamphlet. 





My book, Juntors (Livingstone), published in 1950, included a 
chapter dealing with children’s comics. Since that chapter was 
written a number of developments have taken place and as parents, 
teachers and others have shown a growing concern about certain 
comics, I feel that a summary of these developments would be 
welcomed, 

In 1950 I saw, in a popular weekly paper, a letter headed “Don’t 
take away the kid’s comics”. It was written by a mother who 
pleaded that her boy got enormous pleasure from his comics and 
that they kept him quiet for hours at a time. She suggested that it 
was cruel of “spoil-sports” to wish to deprive him of this enjoy- 
ment. I found this view very common amongst parents in 1948 
and 1949 and even many teachers wondered what all the fuss was 
about. My investigations showed that they had not examined the 
harmful type of comic, and when their attention was directed to 
them they were horrified. But a big change has come about since 
then and in 1952 one of the public opinion polls found that 69 per 
cent. of parents were in favour of a ban being placed on harmful 
comics, 

I do not pretend to be either exhaustive or scientific in this 
pamphlet ; I write as a parent and teacher for parents and teachers. 
I trust that what I write will form a basis for discussion and fur- 
ther action. 


Over 350,000,000 comics are sold annually in Britain, and each of 
these comics is said to have an average of eight readers. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that many children miss seeing them at some time or 
other. 


@ What are these Comics? 


They are periodicals, which relate incidents or stories by means of 
a series of pictures, helped out by a minimum of words. They 
range from the harmless Tiny Tots type to Horror magazines, 
which are quite nauseating. 

There are two main types of comic; first, the old established 
British comic, like Tiny Tots, Chips, Beano, and Dandy, together 
with some new additions, like Eagle and Girl; second, what has 
become known as the American-type* comic. The former are more 
or less’ harmless, but the latter are sometimes extremely objec- 
tionable. | 

In 1953, about 60,000,000 published comics were of alien origin 
and of these a large proportion were objectionable. Unfortunately, _ 
copies of these comics are often read by many children. A col- 
league of mine recently confiscated a particularly appalling comic, 
and found that over 60 children had examined it. 


@ British Comics. 


Comic strips proper have developed over the last sixty years, 
beginning, probably, when Northcliffe began to bring out Comic 
Cuts in 1890. At first they consisted of single drawings and, 
although several pictures were sometimes joined together, it was 
not until 1914, when Rainbow was first published, that the first 
picture stories began. It was about this time that Tiger Tim, 
Weary Willie and Tired Tim first appeared. The strips have 
changed superficially over the years, but essentially they are still 
the same. Characters like Tiger Tim, who has been drawn by four 
different artists since 1914, still flourish, and changes are made so 
imperceptibly over a long period that readers do not notice them. 
The producers are proud of the fact that these comics are never 
offensive in any way. Right is triumphant, a criminal is never a 
hero, religion and politics are excluded and deformity and poverty 
are never ridiculed. Nevertheless, from an adult point of view, 
these comics often seem to be such poor, silly things in humour, 
language, colour and printing, that one cannot help wondering 
how much they harm a child’s taste for something better. 

Have they any positive value? In the first place, research 
carried out by the Scottish Council for Research in Education 
(Studies in Reading, 1948) showed that 74 per cent. of the words 
used in Dandy, Beano, Chips, Knockout, Wonder and Fun Section 
(The Sunday Post), were in the children’s own vocabulary or in 
the books they read and that out of the other 26 per cent., 20 per 
cent. of the words were of positive value. The percentage of 





*T would like to make it quite clear that when I use the expression “Ameri- 
can-type” comic, | do so because these comics, which originated in America 
and are written in the American idiom, are now known technically by this 
name. | imply no criticism of our American friends: how could I when, in 
fact, many Americans themselves condemn the worst of these comics in much 
stronger terms than | do myself? 


irregularities was about 6 per cent. This means that in those homes 
where comics are the only reading matter available, they may be 
of some value in practising reading. 

Secondly, these comics have hit upon just the type of “funni- 
ness” that children from 5 to 10 years of age like an it is some- 
thing that they do not get anywhere else. . 

Thirdly, they fascinate children and, as comics are undoubtedly 
here to stay, it is better for our children to read them than the 
objectionable American type, which is so readily available. 

Since 1950, the Hulton Press has produced Eagle, Girl, Robin 
and Swift. These represent something quite new in British comics, 
for they adopt the technique of the American comics. The tradi- 
tional British comic favours captions under the pictures, with some 
“balloons”. The American comic depends mainly on the pictures 
to tell the story, with some “balloons” and any gaps are filled by 
boxes containing such words as NEXT DAY Or A FEW MINUTES LATER. 
Eagle, Girl, Robin and Swift avoid the excesses of the American 
type; their colour, printing and paper are very good indeed. 

.Marcus Morris, the editor of Eagle, Girl, Robin and Swift tells 
me that he receives a great deal of correspondence from his 
readers. The readers of Girl alone often send him a thousand | 
letters a month. By this means he has found that children do 
appreciate wholesome pictures as long as there is plenty of vitality 
and excitement. It is clear too that real life situations, like well- 
produced biographies, historical stories and material on careers, 
arouse great interest. 

Enid Blyton’s magazine, which has a regular circulation of 
about 400,000, is not strictly a comic, but the editor’s attitude 
to its contents is worth noting. She is never afraid of pointing a 
moral and reminds children consistently to work for others. As 
a result, several well-deserving charities have been directly helped 
‘by members of the “Famous Five Club” and “Sunbeams Club” 
and members of the “Busy Bees” form the Youth Section of the 
People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals, 


@ The Sales of British Comics. 


A correspondent in the Financial Times recently gave some inter- 
esting information on the sales of comics. At the present time 
there is quite a boom in comics; new ones keep appearing and 
seem to secure a firm following almost at once. But it is clear that 
comics must have plenty of pictures; “bloods” like Rover, Adven- 
ture, Wizard, Hotspur and Champion, which give only incidental 
illustrations, have suffered a heavy fall in sales. 

The approximate circulation figures for comics, which have 
appeared in recent times are :-— 


copies weekly copies weekly 
Topper - 1,000,000 Swift - 250,000 
-. Eagle - 750,000 TV Comic - 268,000 
Girl - 500,000 Lion - 500,000 


Robin - 300,000 School Friend, - 950,000 
p) 


It is interesting to know that the Children’s Newspaper main- 
tains a steady circulation of about 200,000. Mickey Mouse, in its — 
new form, has a circulation of approximately 500,000 weekly. 

Dandy and Beano, which first appeared just before the last 
war, are firm favourites and sell about 1,000,000 copies weekly. 
The editor of Dandy tells-me that circulation figures fluctuate with 
the season—children read more during the winter and during 
epidemics. New comics, he thinks, are taken in addition to Dandy 
and Beano. Nearly all his letters from children are in praise of 
the current contents of the comic or ask for the return of old 
favourites. 

The Gem and Magnet ceased publication in 1939 and 1940 and 
this underlines the lack of interest shown by boys today in school » 
stories of this type. Girls, however, show great interest in school 
stories, and their comics are full of them. They also like stories 
dealing with the stage, dancing and personal experiences. Boys 
like science fiction, supermen, detective stories and cowboys and 
Indians. The life of St. Paul in Eagle was enormously popular. 

As the Financial Times correspondent points out, it is fortun- 
ate that the influence of British comics is, on the whole, good, at 
a time when they have become big business. As he says, “Morality 
and good business have shaken hands in the comic market, and 
the boom goes on’. | 


@ American Type Comics. 


And now, what about these American type comics? Some are quite 
harmless, but the worst types that wallow in crime, horror, violence 
and sex are thoroughly pernicious. Teachers sometimes intercept 
them, but parents are often blissfully unaware of their contents. 

Parents and teachers in America are just as concerned as we 
are about these comics. A New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee began examining comics in 1949 and in 1951 reported 
that they were a source of mental and moral danger to children 
and recommended that the publishers should improve them. In 
1952 no improvement had been made and the Committee demanded 
legislation. The following year the Assembly and the Senate passed 
a Control Bill, but it was vetoed by Governor Dewey. The comic 
publishers are described by the Committee as “ruthless individuals, 
in their quest for money and profits gathered at the expense of 
the health and safety of little children, with a train of catastrophic 
consequences to our future citizens”’. 

This Committee says that, in its opinion; these bad comics harm 
all the children who read them and they believe that they promote 
juvenile delinquency. The Committee deals very shortly with cer-. 
tain sociologists, child guidance experts and educationists who lend 
their support to these magazines. It is pointed out too that the 
so-called “seal of approval’, which appears on the books sent out 
by the Association of Comic Book Publishers is quite worthless. 

Comics of this type first appeared in America in 1933. In 1938 
American newspapers, in answer to a general outcry, began cen- 
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soring their own comic strips which, according to the St Louts 
Star, had become “murder, mayhem and arson strips’. This left 
the field clear for the comic magazines and their circulation grew 
enormously. According to one American commentator, “Children 
began to throw down the newspaper comic for the pulp paper 
books, featuring voluptuous women, massive muscled men, hor- 
rible death rays and rat-a-tat machine guns’, Another writer says 
that the magazines contained stories that were lurid and bloody. 
There was no intricacy or puzzle solving to be done by the reader ; 
crimes committed were crimes of brutality with factual details, 
often illustrated by photographs of mutilated bodies. Emphasis 
was put on assault and crimes of perversion, exploiting abnor- 
mality and delighting in violence for violence’s sake. Humour and 
adventure were entirely lacking. He sums up by saying that “at 
their worst these magazines have a nightmarish quality of frenzy 
that seems to imply desperation in people who read them and irres- 
ponsibility in the people who turn them out”. 


@ The Present Position of Comics in America. 


Dr. Wertham, the Director of the Lafargue Clinic in New York, 
has spent seven years on research into the effects of comics on 
American children; he gives his conclusions in “SEDUCTION OF THE 
INNOCENT” (Rhinehart, New York). 3 

Of the 90,000,000 comic books published monthly in America, 
the majority are highly objectionable. Some horrifying examples 
are given of the comics’ pictures. These include a close-up of a 
man being hanged ; two living men being dragged face downward 
behind a car; a girl about to have her eyes pierced with a needle; 
a man’s face being stamped on by a nailed shoe; a girl’s blood 
being drained out of her veins so that she will not be able to give 
information, and a diagram showing details of the vulnerable parts 
of the human body, with instructions how to attack them. 

The research showed that the worst comics have a deeply dis- 
turbing effect on all children who read them. Dr. Wertham calls 
it “Moral Disarmament”. It consists of “...a blunting of the 
finer feelings of conscience, of mercy, of sympathy for other 
people’s suffering and of respect for women as women and not 
merely as sex objects to be bandied around or as luxury prizes to 
be fought over. Crime comics are such highly flavoured fare that 
they affect children’s tastes for the finer influences of education, 
for art, for literature and for decent and constructive relationships 
between human beings, especially between the sexes.” 

Race prejudice is encouraged and juvenile gang attacks against 
dark-skinned children are on the increase. 

Children’s games have become more brutal and younger and 
younger children are committing more and more serious and 
violent acts than ever before. The New York Times in 1953 said 
“It is difficult to think of children as burglars, gangsters, drug addicts 
or murderers; such has been the reality however”. 

Publishers claim that the worst comics are intended for adults, 
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but the advertisements are clearly aimed at children. Quack reme- 
dies play on the fears of adolescents and violence is encouraged 
by advertisements for guns and knives. The comics producers 
are very rich and powerful and quite unscrupulous, employing 
educationists and psychologists who confuse parents by maintain- 
ing that the comics are harmless. We can only wait and see whether 
the new “code” adopted by some, but not all, of the publishers of 
comics in the U.S.A. will effect any improvement. , 

Many Americans are fighting the worst comics, but so far they 
have not succeeded in putting them outside the law. 


@ How do these American Type Comics 
get into Britain ? 


Before 1939 few of these comics were imported, but occasionally 
British companies bought bulk supplies of unsold copies from 
America and sold them at low prices on market stalls and in back- 
street shops. 

During the last war, American service men in this country 
received regular supplies of the comics, which were often passed 
on to British families. After the war, some firms began to import 
the complete matrices of American comics, from which printers 
can cast plates and print identical copies of the original publica- 
tions. Since these matrices cost only from £60 to £150, it will be 
seen that editorial expenses must be very small. 

Some 73 comics of all kinds appear regularly in this country, but 
many come out with no specified period between copies. — 

A number of comics were printed in Europe and imported here, 
but in March, 1952 these imports were stopped on economic 
grounds. The flow of imported comics, however, has not stopped 
and we are now taking in large numbers of the same comics from 
Australia and Eire. Large numbers of individual comics are also 
still being sent to the American troops here and find their way to 
children. 

A print run of less than 50,000 of these comics would not be 
worth while and, as they sell for 6d. or 1s., profits must be large. 

In a newspaper interview, one import agent claimed to exercise 
some censorship over the blocks he imports and gives one instance 
of how a woman’s bosom, exaggerated in the original, was reduced 
to more modest dimensions. 

Almost every comic mentioned in Dr. Wertham’s book is obtain- 
able in Britain. In fact, some of' the comics available in this country 
now are more horrible than they have ever been. They are cer- 
tainly worse than they were in 1947, when I first began to write 
about them. The latest development is the growth of “horror 
comics’, which are quite nauseating in their use of phantasy to 
exploit violence and degradation. The use of words is growing 
less and less necessary. 

A new comic recently confiscated from a schoolboy by a col- 
league of mine is number one, volume one of a series which is 
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only one of several titles. It is claimed that horror comics deal 
with subjects that are so fantastic that a child can at least fall 
back on reality and say ‘Well, that could never happen’. But 
listen to this story, told in vivid, disturbing pictures, drawn with 
a frightful reality that cannot be mistaken : 

A girl of ten (made to look younger in the drawing) tells the 
story in the first person. She has a drunken father who beats her. 
Her mother and father quarrel violently and she overhears all 
they say. She learns that her mother has no love for her. The 
girl says that she hates both her parents. She goes to a maiden aunt, 
who asks to adopt her, but her father will not consent. The mother 
takes a lover and ‘brings him to the house when the husband 1s 
away. She begins to show affection for the child and the child 1s 
happy. One night the child overhears her mother and her lover 
planning to go away and learns that her mother has been pretend- 
ing to love her only in order to keep her from telling her father 
about her mother’s affair. Her mother and her lover take their 
bags and get outside the front door, when they meet the drunken 
father returning home. A gun fires; the father is shot and dies. 
The lover runs away and the mother faints. The mother and the 
lover are condemned to death and a picture of them in the electric 
chair is shown. The last two pictures are the most appalling of 
the lot. The first shows the girl playing with toys in her aunt’s 
house. With a wide lunatic grin she says “. . . Everything worked 
out swell. I live in a nice house now with nice furniture. I have 
all the toys I want and all the love I need. You see, the court sent 
me to live with Aunt Kate’. The dénouement comes in the last 
picture, which shows the child winking at the reader and saying 
“Which is just the way I’d hoped it would work out when I shot 
Daddy from the front bedroom window, with a gun which I knew 
was in the night table and went downstairs and put the gun in 
Mommy’s hand and started the crying act”. 

Here is realism with a vengeance. What about other stories 
in the magazine? Words pale beside the almost insane cleverness 
of the drawings, but here are the plots of the stories :— 


1 A girl student at a university, seeing that she has no chance 
of passing her final examination, decides to vamp the professor 
of Egyptology. He invites her secretly to his house and kills and 
mummifies her. 

2 A plane crashes and the passengers land on a desert island. 
One of the passengers is a werewolf, who kills off most of the 
others, before he is jhimself discovered and killed. 

3 An extraordinary repulsive version of Hansel and Gretel, with 
only one likeable character, whom the two children push into an 
oven and burn to death. 

4 A convict escapes, commits a murder and is chased by an ape- 
man, bloodhounds, a snake, a rat and an alligator. He ends up a 
raving maniac, 

5 A girl falls in love with a boy from a Spanish Catholic family, 
which has recently moved into the neighbourhood. Her father calls 
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These are some of the 
themes on which 
children’s minds are 
being fed—Crime, 
Sex, pseudo-Science, 
Horror and War. 
There are hundreds 
of variations, 
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HEH,HEH! I SEE You'Re HUNGRY FOR HORROR AGAIN. WELL,REST ASSURED.. YOUR APPETITE Witt BE 
SATISFIED. \N FACT, WHEN YOU'RE THROUGH with THIS PUTR/D PER/OD/CAL, YOU WILL HAVE LOST vouR 
APPETITE ENT/RELY. SO DON'T JUST STAND THERE DROOLING. COME /N/ WELCOME ONCE MORE TO THE 
GRYPT OF TERROR. THIS 1S YOUR HOST in HOWLS,YoUR WAUSEATING NARRATOR, THE CRYPT- KEEPER, 
READY TO CH/LL YOUR SP/NE and CURDLE YOUR BLOOD with THE SP/INE-T/NGLING TALE OF TERROR 

TL CALL 





The ‘Horror comics gloat over decay 
and death, 


INTO A FLESHLESS 





I WiLL, ERIC/AS GOON AS 
I FIND you! IT'S SO CARK 
IN HERE... I...0 FEEL LIKE 

r A MOLES . 






THE AFTERNOON WANES. THE NIGHT BREEZE 
COMES UP, WHISPERING OVER THE GRAVE MOUNDS. | 
SIX FEET BELOW, IN HIS COFFIN, CARL CQNCEN- 
TRATES AS THE PRECIOUS OXYGEN SLOWLY 
DISAPPEARS _. 


MARTA’ COME BACKS COME SAVE ME’ 
Lt 00 AWYTHING 7 ANYTHING? HAVE 
PITY ON MES HAVE P/TYS 










A man’s wife turns into a monster... No idea is too horrible 
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Lousy’? \ | (335 FSS 

. US! Ei Son 
FILTHY / ee 
ILL TEAR YA... 








A PATE WITH YOU--FOR WHAT? 
A CRUMMY MOVIE ANO A 














7) ONS bor 


f 4 ; " : 

hp BS: eV NOE:- The gentle sex! 
| -(i Wen ae 
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Crime comics are 
amongst the most numer- 
ous of the American type 
comic. The moral of 
these stories is not 


“Crime 1s wrong’, but . 


only that “Crime does not 
pay”. 








I GUESS THEM CHECK, KID, 
BABIES AIN’T YOU SURE GOT 
GOIN’ NOWHERE / A HEAD ON 
FOR AWHILE. THEM SHOULDER: 
COME ON, LET'S) THAT WAS 
GET ROLLIN’. PRETTY SLICK 
THINKIN % 




















DON'T DO /7...YOU BOYS 
NEED AN EXPERIENCED 
LEADER LIKE MYSELF... 






OW JANUA 


Y DION'T HAVE THE 
NERVE ¢ HAH- // WE'LL 
GET ALONG,"GENTLEMAN” 
JACK / g | 


RY 15, 1934... “GENTLEMAN” JACK 
GREGORY WAS PAID OFF IN LEAD... HIS LIFE 
OF CRIME FINDING THE ENP 7 PE SERVED. 











SO LONG, CHLUMP!’.. ] CAN 
GET WHATEVER I WANT 

WITHOUT BREAKIN’ MY BACK. 
I AIN'T GOIN’ TO BE NO 
LITTLE SHOT WORKIN’ © 
ALL MY L/FE AT A 














CAN'F STOP NOW (AW, YA SUCKER/ 
nee (4L BE LATE, 





THE EASY WAY. 






It is the gangster who is the hero of these books, The 
honest ones are the “softies” . 





THERE'S WOTHING WE CAN DO. 
PETE BREMER GOT WHAT WAS 
COMING TO Wi. HE WAS PAID 
| OFF IN THE ONLY WAY THE 

GANGSTER CAN UNDERSTAND. 







The wrongdoer 1s always pun- 
isShed—violently, and the police of 
the comics evidently approve of 
this sort of ‘justice’. 







= 
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EAH. SHE’D 
UEAL IF WE 
LEFT HER ENOUGH 


[WE'LL DRAIN 
THIS DAME 
"ORY! 
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Sadism and violence are 
basic themes throughout 
the American type comics. 


The grotesque “humour” ts in 
keeping... 































TERRY'S SCREAM (irom SLIME-LIGHT) 
BEAUTIFUL, BEAUTIFUL GROUND EYES 
AFTER THE MAUL IS OVER 


SEVEN BLOODLESS NIGHTS (MAXE ONE 
VAMPIRE WEAX) 


I BELIEVE (THAT FOR EVERY DROP OF 
BLOOD THAT FALLS, A VAMPIRE GROWS) 
WITH A TONG IN MY HEART 


I'M SLITTING BY THE WINDOW (WATCHING 
THE BLOOD-DROPS FALL) 


LYMPH-BOATS ARE A-COMIN 
WITH THESE GLANDS 

THE SQUEAL OF TORTURE 
I'M WINCING WITH SPEARS IN MY THIGHS 
RATTLE HYMN OF THE REPULSIVE 

TO THE VAULTS AGAIN WITH YOU 

ON THE TAINTED SIDE OF THE MEAT 
SQUISH! YOU WERE HERE} 

WHO'S GORY NOW? 

DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEX 

WITH MY HEAD WIDE OPEN ['M SCREAMING 
WHEN YOU GORE HER TWO-LIPS 

YOU'D BE SO NICE TO COME_GROAN TO 
IDA TASTES LIXE APPLE CIDER 
THE GIRL THAT 1 BURY 

SEND ME ONE DOZEN NOSES 
JUNE IS GUSHING OUT ALL OVER 
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% OU IGNORED THE WOMAN'S SCREAMS...010 NOT HEAR 
HER FAINT, AND TUMBLE DOWN THE CELLAR STAIRS, YOU 
FINISHED YOUR JOB AS A LOYAL AMERICAN .. BEATING THE 


** Daily Dispatch.’ 


Aoknowledgements to the 


Murder, however brutal, becomes justified and praiseworthy if you 
think your victim 1s a ‘Red’... 


Sv \ AWS /; wy 
Soe 


ce 


aaesss 
suaes 
ects: 


Many comic books, in common with Hitler’s Nazis, preach this attr- 
tude towards “inferior races’... 
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him a greasy Mexican and forbids her to have anything to do with 
him. The daughter refuses to give him up. The father rouses 
the neighbours by saying that his daughter has been molested. 
Hooded vigilantes are formed and that night they muffle the 
boy in his blankets and drag him from his bed and beat him to 
death. When the blankets are removed, it is found that the father 
has killed his own daughter, who has married the boy in secret. 
6 You are told that you meet a hypnotist, who hypnotises you 
and sends you to kill his wife’s lover by beating him to death with 
a heavy chain. You commit the murder and leave clues which 
condemn you. 
7 A wife decides to elope with another man. The husband hires an 
assassin. At the last moment, the wife returns to her husband, but 
while they embrace, the assassin enters and kills the wife. 

One very noticeable feature in these stories is that the law is 
never shown dealing with the evildoers. The whole thing reeks 
of evil and corruption, from which there is no escape. 


@ British Publishers of American-Type Comics. 


There are many of these, some in a small way of business, while 
others who have been established for a number of years have a 
very large financial turnover. 

These firms have three main sources of income :— 

(a) They obtain the exclusive right to publish comics, which 
have already appeared in America and which reach this country 
in the form of matrices. Blocks are made from these matrices and 
printing is carried out by contract. There is no editorial staff. 
Distribution takes place through the normal wholesalers, but the 
small newsagent finds that he must take at least a gross of assorted 
comics, which cannot be returned unsold. 

The worst comics sell extremely well; a person in the trade 
tells me that “horror”? comics are “real money spinners”. | 

(b) They import unsold copies of comics from Australia, 
Canada and Northern Ireland, which are bought at reduced prices, 
say 1d. a copy, and sold at 6d. to 1s. each. 

(c) Some comics carry the original American advertisements, 
many of which are directed at children or adolescents. A lesser 
number of these comics carry British advertisements, which seem 
to deal mainly with lucky charms or mascots. 

I have tried to contact these publishers, but in all cases except 
one, my letters have been ignored. The publisher who replied used 
to publish Eerie, Weird, Spellbound and several more of the worst 
horror comics. They now publish only the Classics Comics and 
The Bible Illustrated. These have aroused much controversy : 
some people welcome them as the only means of presenting this 
matter to certain children, others condemn them as a pernicious - 
degradation of the originals, which can only do harm. 


@ Who Sells these Comics ? 


Most reputable bookshops and stalls have never handled them, 
but recently at least one large firm has descended from its previous 
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high standard. Some multiple stores sell them, but many find their 
way into small shops in the back-streets of thickly populated 
towns. I understand that in some shops the worst comics are now 
kept “under the counter” and sold only to favoured customers. 
Recently the National Federation of Retail Booksellers, News- 
agents and Stationers protested at the “horror” comics its members 
were expected to sell. 

Unsold copies are often hawked at reduced prices in market 
places or outside schools. Some firms bind unsold copies in col- 
lected sets, which find a ready sale at Christmas and New Year. 


@ Who Buys Them? 


Children are quite conservative in the matter of comics. In a group 
of 460 children, between the ages of 5 and 11 years, I found that 
Dandy and Beano and other old established comics are still the 
favourites. It is possible, of course, that this is because these 
comics are cheap or because Mum and Dad control the purse 
strings and go on buying the comics which they favoured as 
children. Last year I interviewed 220 primary school children 
from 7 to 11 years of age. Most of the children said that they 
sometimes saw American type comics, but very few said that they 
bought them regularly. The comics were passed on by relations 
or friends of the family; some were bought by fathers and some 
sent by relations from America and Canada. In some cases comics 
were not allowed to be “swopped”’ until mother and father had 
read them! However, some parents who buy comics for their 
children have been quite unaware of the nature of their contents, 
and have been horrified when their attention has been drawn to 
them. 

Colleagues in Grammar Schools and Secondary Modern Schools 
allowed 661 girls and 717 boys up to the age of 15 years to 
answer a questionnaire for me. About 10 per cent. of the boys and 
girls said that they bought American comics regularly. 46 per cent. 
of the boys and 28 per cent. of' the girls said that they bought them 
sometimes. 7 per cent. of the boys and 22 per cent. of the girls 
said that they never read American comics. 70 per cent. of the boys 
and 65 per cent. of the girls said that they read them sometimes. 

It seems, therefore, that although few children from 7 to 15 
years buy American comics regularly, few children miss reading 
or seeing them at least on occasions. It is usually the poorer readers 
in the class who seem to find them most fascinating. 

Newsagents tell me that the main buyers of American comics 
are 14 or 15-year-olds, those who have just left school, young 
service men and adults. Be this as it may, the magazines do come 
into the possession of children and have a large readership amongst 
them. Moreover, many of the advertisements even in the worst 
of the comics are directed towards children. 

Some children tell me that they have a large collection of Ameri- 
can comics, which they read over and over again. Many children 
“swop’’ comics and, as the American type are bound and are much 
more durable than the ordinary comic, they tend to form a greater 
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and greater proportion of the “swops’”. Often a large pile of old 
comics will contain only two or three of the traditional British 
comics, 

‘Even children in hospital come across these comics, which have 
been brought for older people or have been sent in by well-wishers. 


@ How are Children Affected by them ? 


All comics seem to have a powerful fascination for children, and 
adults who take charge of children are often only too pleased to 
find something that will keep them quiet and use comics regularly 
for this purpose. ee 

Children do not discriminate between harmful and harmless 
comics and will look through the harmful ones with as much atten- 
tion as they pay to the harmless ones. In fact, the harmful ones 
exercise an extra morbid fascination, summed up in the words 
of a six year old boy, who said to his mother, “Mummy, they 
frighten me, but I have to go on looking at them”. 

Comics fascinate children because most people, and probably 
all children, react first with their feelings rather than their minds, 
and the more primitive the emotions stimulated, the stronger the 
reaction. Comics appeal to the primitive feelings and these drown 
other and higher emotions. 

Children tell me that they read their comics in two stages; first 
they look at the drawings, then, at a later session, they read the 
captions. I suspect that in many cases the reading is very cursory. 
Many educationists, moreover, are apprehensive about the effect 
of words in “balloons” on the development of! reading ability, 
since the even length of lines in ordinary printed books is an im- 
portant factor in this process. Those children who are unable to . 
read must weave their own stories about the pictures and inevitably 
identify themselves with the characters they see. What the younger 
ones make of the incidents and objects outside their experience 
and understanding, it is impossible to tell; one only hopes that 
many of the incidents are passed over and forgotten. 

Children up to the age of about eight years accept adult stand- 
ards on trust and are liable to be very confused by what they see 
adults doing in comics. These children are constantly trying to 
discover some clue to the mysterious adult world which comes to 
life when they are packed off to bed or sent out to play, and comics 
are liable to give them some very odd ideas about this. The danger 
is that they might base their own behaviours and standards on 
them. The horrors in these comics certainly lead to fear and night- 
mares in young children, Vivid pictures, especially of ugly, de- 
formed human beings, seem to be particularly frightening. This 
was brought home recently to Glasgow people, when crowds of 
children invaded a cemetery in order to “kill a vampire with iron 
teeth’. 

At the age of 9 or 10 boys may begin to go about in gangs and 
tend to bully. Crime and Superman comics can then be a real 
danger, Superman always punishes crime, but as law and order 
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is usually represented by corrupt city officials, Superman implants 
the idea that individuals have a right to take the law into their 
own hands, using brute force. This means that the child can 
identify himself with Superman and enjoy the violence, feeling 
justified because the crime is punished. Another danger appears 
in a popular comic called Crime Does Not Pay, which follows 
a line taken by many others, 47 pages being devoted to violent 
crime and only one to retribution. Good manners are usually shown 
as synonymous with timidity and cowardice; all foreigners are 
depicted as wicked and war is glorified with a display of all the 
latest weapons. In addition, the English language is corrupted and 
debased by the introduction of the worst kind of Americanisms. 
The “‘scientific fiction” comics continue these same ideas. Scientists 
are usually mad or criminal. The universe in “space comics” is 
peopled by vicious and horrible phantasies or pornographic “sirens 
of space” and there is constant war between the planets, using 
space weapons, death rays and so on. The use of science for the 
betterment of human life is unknown in comic books. 


The worse kind of comic must have serious effects on adoles- 
cents, for it is at this age that young people will respond to the 
right kind of idealism and leadership. It is appalling that their 
standards should be debased by the kind of adult conduct which 
they see in these comics, particularly in sex relationships. Women 
share the violent deeds of men; they are usually dressed in skin- 
tight suggestive clothing and worst of all there is no hint of normal 
decent relationships between men and women. One enterprising 
boy in a London school bought up a number of sex comics and 
formed a sex club! He then lent out his comics to the members at 
a profitable fee, : 

Fortunately, children’s minds are very resilient, and many of 
the evil things they see and hear have no lasting effect on them. 
It can happen, however, that one particular incident can remain 
in a child’s mind, influencing the whole of his secret life, causing 
him untold misery and never being apparent to adults around him. 

How far these comics are responsible for juvenile delinquency 
is a matter of speculation. It is accepted that delinquency in child- 
ren is the result of a large number of interacting causes, and 
comics migiit be one of them. American research tends to show 
that there is a definite connection between delinquency and the 
reading of comics. Dr. Wertham’s research at the Lafargue Clinic 
in New York showed that a series of child crimes and murders fol- 
lowed very closely the pattern of crimes in comics. Moreover, the 
children’s explanations of their crimes were given in the language 
of the comics. | feel that if only one child in a million is influenced 
one iota towards delinquency by these comics, then we should not 
rest until they are abolished. 

There is a real danger that a diet of horrors and brutal crime, 
taken over at long period, will dull the sense of right and wrong 
and lead jaded appetites to seek even greater horrors and more 
sordid crimes. 
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@ What Children Think about American Type Comics. 


Children’s ability to remember and analyse their feelings about 
anything they “like’’ or “dislike” is very limited. They are, how- 
ever, most anxious to please, and tend to give answers that they © 
think their questioners would like. Occasionally, the more enter- 
prising children set out to shock their questioners by giving un- 
expected replies. In addition, since parents’ attention has been 
drawn by newspaper articles to the worst comics, children will 
not readily admit to reading them. The following observations 
should therefore be accepted with some reserve. 

In answer to a questionnaire of mine, the main reason given 
for liking American type comics, was because they were more 
exciting, thrilling and interesting than English comics. Many 
children said that they “pass the time’, and the fact that they 
were longer was an added attraction. The absence of a weekly 
serial was also mentioned in their favour. Toughness, more action 
fighting and shooting were other reasons given for liking them 

One of the chief reasons given for disliking these comics was, 
rather surprisingly, the use of slang, bad language and bad gram- 
mar, and a number of children said that they could not under- 
stand them. Some children said that they were too fantastic and 
many thought that they were a bad influence on other children. 
Dislike of violence was mentioned and some children said that 
they caused bad dreams. 


@ How can Harmful Comics be Eliminated ? 
Steps Already Taken. 


During the last few years and especially in recent months, articles 
on the subject have appeared in the popular press, so that many 
more people now realise the dangers inherent in certain comics. 
In 1952 one of the public opinion polls showed that 69 per cent. 
of parents would like to see the undesirable comics banned. 
Questions have been asked in Parliament and a particularly 
interesting debate took place in July and August, 1952. The Gov- 
ernment then maintained that the responsibility for controlling 
these comics lay with parents and teachers. More active steps, how- 
ever, have been promised recently. Parents and teachers can show 
disapproval and can-offer alternative reading, but if they put a com- 
plete bar on American type comics, they may simply drive them 
underground and they will be read in secret. As long as they are 
on sale in the shops, it is better for us to know what is happening 
to them. : 
The matter has been discussed at several international meetings. 
In 1952 a conference in Vienna, attended by delegates from 64 
countries, agreed that harmful comics were having evil effects on 
young people and proposed the establishing of an international 
committee, with branches in all member countries. These branches 
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would urge governments to ban all publications likely to “exercise 
a harmful influence on the upbringing and development of 
children”. 

A UNESCO report on Press, Film and Radio for Children, called 
The Child Audience and written by Phillippe Bauchard, appeared 
in this country at the beginning of 1954. This gives a valuable 
and extremely interesting account of children’s comics, not only 
here but in many other countries. | . 

Teachers and others have moved many resolutions at their 
Annual Conferences condemning the evil comics. 

Following protests from the Women’s Co-operative Guild, the 
Co-operative Printing Society refused to continue with a printing 
contract for comics. 

The Cincinatti “evaluation list”, naming the harmful comics, was 
circulated in the State of Ohio and is said to have successfully 
checked the spread of certain comics there. 

A committee of teachers, writers and psychologists issued 
“evaluation lists” of the comics published in this country in 1952 
and 1953,* 

A law passed in France in July, 1949 restrains publications 
for children and young people from carrying illustrations or text 
dealing with crime, violence and robbery, in a way that might harm 
their readers. There is also a law in Canada concerning the publi- 
cation of “crime comics’, and the New Zealand Government has 
recently enacted some legislation about harmful comics. 

Several broadcasts allowing speakers to give their views on 
comics have been put out by the B.B.C., but these have proved 
singularly ineffective. In January, 1954, Jennifer Wayne produced 
two broadcast programmes on comics, which were excellent. If 
recordings of these broadcasts could be made available to bodies 
like Parent-Teacher Associations, I feel sure that they would do 
an enormous amount of good. ; 

The exhibition produced by the National Union of Teachers 
is excellent, and one hopes it will be seen in many parts of the 
country. 

The formation of a committee to study scientifically the effects 
of comics on children would be most valuable. Miss Phyllis 
Pickard of the Froebel Educational Institute has been engaged, 
with a team of workers, on research into comics for some time. 


*Copies of these lists can be obtained from the ‘Authors’ World Peace 
peppea, 50, Brompton Road, S.W.7, at sixpence each or five for a shilling, 
post tree. 

Comics are listed under “No Objection”, “Some Objection”, “Objection- 
able” and “Very Objectionable’. The lists are inevitably incomplete, because 
it was impossible to examine all comics, moreover new ones keep appearing, 
while some disappear after only a few numbers. The first English “evaluation 
list” was welcomed by parents and teachers and the newsagency trade. A few 
of the most objectionable comics have disappeared from circulation, and some 
reputable newsagents have refused to handle them. Unfortunately a number 
of new and highly objectionable comics have appeared recently to take the 
place of these that have been discontinued. 
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She is hoping to produce a book shortly and this should form a 
useful basis for future work. 

In April, 1953 the “Comics” Campaign Council was set up. It 
was founded by the National Committee for the Defence of 
Children and the London Federation of Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions and is now associated with many other educational and 
religious bodies. Its aims are :— 

(a) to make known the dangers of the worse comics, 

(b) to discourage the sales of these comics, — | 

(c) to encourage the production of more attractive and desirable 
kinds of literature for children. | 

Exhibition material, film strips and speakers are available, and 
the co-operation of interested individuals and organisations is 
encouraged. 

The latest activity of the Council is the formation of a commit-' 
tee consisting of psychiatrists, psychologists, psychiatric social 
workers, representatives of religious bodies, J.P.’s. teachers, child- 
ren’s authors and librarians. This committee will assess the value 
of comics submitted to them by publishers and offer constructive 
criticism of them. 


@ What Other Steps Should be Taken? 


The immediate aim must be the suppression of the worst type 
of comic. It seems very illogical that we should protect our child- 
ren by law from alcohol, cigarettes, unsuitable films and certain 
books, yet still allow the circulation of these pernicious comics. 

It was stated in Parliament in August, 1952 that some of these 
magazines had been sent to the Public Prosecutor, but that he 
had advised that they could not form the basis for a successful 
prosecution. They were not “obscene” within the meaning of the 
act. It would, therefore, seem high time that the law was amended 
to deal specifically with this type of comic. 

Bulk imports from America are no longer made, but could 
not the import of matrices be prevented? A considerable number 
of dollars must be spent in this way and licences must have been 
granted for the expenditure. 

The imposing of a censorship would be distasteful to all of us, 
because it might be misused at some future date; in addition, 
it would need a large staff to make it work. It should not, how- 
ever, be beyond the ingenuity of our lawmakers to apply the pre- 
sent law specifically to harmful comics. Local Watch Committees 
ee see to its administration, as they do at present with obscene 

ooks. 

It would need only one or two prosecutions to clean up the 
worst of these magazines. 

Can we do anything as individuals? We should certainly press 
through our M.P.’s for Government action. This will be most 
effective if we send the M.P.’s copies of the worst comics that 
happen to come our way. 

The editors of our local newspapers are often very interested 
in this matter and very willing to help in any local campaign against 
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the bad comics. We should also do whatever we can to show as 
many parents as possible the differences between these comics and 
those of their childhood. Parent-Teacher Associations, religious 
and any other organisations to which we belong should be encour- 
aged to discuss the problem and to arrange joint meetings. Youth 
organisations can play an important role in helping the young 
people of this country to realise the dangers and their enthusiasm 
should be enlisted in this campaign. 

We should try to influence our newsagents by pointing out how 
difficult it is for us if our children are faced with a tempting array 
of garish American type comics when they go into his shop. It 
is probably fair to say that few newsagents realise how harmful 
some American comics are. 


@ More Positive Steps. 


Comics are undoubtedly here to stay and it is unlikely that we will 
ever stop children from reading them. Some comics provide 
reading matter and the necessary spice of adventure and humour 
without harmful results; we should attempt to substitute these 
for the harmful ones. But above all, we should see that our homes 
and schools and public libraries are provided with first-class books 
and journals which, with the right kind of encouragement, will 
sooner or later wean the children away from their comics. 

One very serious deficiency in providing children with books 
at an age when it is most important to establish the habit of 
reading, occurs in County Primary Schools, where no special 
financial allowance is made (as in Secondary Schools) for pro- 
viding suitable libraries. Many Primary Schools begin libraries 
by begging parents and friends to give books, or they raise money 
for the purchase of books by jumble sales and whist drives. 
The results, which waste so much useful energy, are usually inade- 
quate, because books are now so expensive. There is a need for 
many more well-produced books for children at a price that can 
at least begin to compete with the 6d. and 1s. comic. 

Some libraries have found exciting ways with reading groups 
or by letting the children help to run the library themselves, of en- 
couraging the child’s interest in books, an interest which is only 
waiting to be aroused. 


@ Conclusion. 


Many people in this country are now beginning to be aware of 
the dangers to their children. More and more organisations and 
prominent citizens have voiced their protests. One or two pub- 
lishers may stop producing some of the worst comics; others may 
adopt a “code”. But others may still be ready to make quick profits 
out of the corruption of our children. Some Government action in 
dealing with the worst comics seems essential but the problem will 
not finally be solved until the publishers no longer find a ready sale 
for their poison. In the meantime we shall, with our efforts, have 
helped all children to develop their taste for the wonderful litera- 
ture in which our language abounds. 
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The following is quoted from a recent statement issued by the 
National Union of Teachers: 


“It is a battle on many fronts and the teachers cannot win alone. 
Let the publishers, the churches, the newsagents and all who are 
concerned with the problem join forces to remove this corrupting 
influence from the bookstalls in the dingy back streets. But let us 
remember, too, that it is not enough to destroy something evil un- 
less there is something good to put in its place. Teachers can 
encourage good reading habits, but the public must do their part by 
seeing that every child has access to good books at school, in the 
library and at home. The campaign is only half won when the evil 
comics are no longer a threat to our children.” 








Further information about the activities of the “Comics 
Campaign Council’ can be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, Dr. Simon Yudkin, 23, Tillingbourne Gdns. 
London, N.3. 
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